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Overhauling the U.N. 


Weaknesses of the United Nations ay, 
increased attention at the seat of the U; 
Delegates are increasingly aware of 
the U. N. has not been able to remov 
of potential atomic warfare. Its founde: 
that it would acquire sufficient strength, 
and military, to keep any future 
check. But the Security Council has n 
tained military forces of its own nor brow; 
a reduction of national armaments. In 
cumstances there is increasing interest in p 
to overhaul the U. N. when the Charter ca 
for revision next year. 

Ip discussing this problem before the G 
Assembly the other day, Gen. Carlos P..Re 
chairman of the Philippine delegation, urged 
debate on revision of the Charter and suggé 
other reforms that could be made without mod 
ing the Charter. It is an anomaly, he said, tj 
Asia is not represented among the nonpe>man 
members + arti 
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Exeerpts from Thomas K. 


Finletter’s New Book 


Harcourt, Brace. 403 pp., $5 


“The failure to put forward a U. S. 
Government plan for enforced disarma- 
ment is a very bad failure before world 
opinion in the cold war. We are right 
in building the most powerful bombs we 
can and the best airplanes and guided 
missiles to carry them but we are not 
right in failing to drive with equal vigor 
in the parallel course of seeking agree- 
ment from the people of the United 
States and the governments of the rest 
of the world to a plan which will elimi- 
nate permanently these weapons. World 
opinion knows of this failure of the 
United States and is disturbed by it. 
. . . The sensational nature of the hy- 
drogen bomb and the fact that the Rus- 
sians have it make it impossible for the 
United States to hold a proper attitude 
before the world unless we show we are 
as determined in- our search for peace 
as we are in building American air- 
atomic power.” 

“The most serious obstacle is the un- 
certainty in the minds of leaders of 
government that the people of the 
United States would accept a system of 
enforced disarmament if it were ever 
put to them. This uncertainty is, I be- 
lieve, the basic reason why no such plan 
has ever been proposed by the United 
States Government.” 

“One prominent objection is that 
there is no reason to be disturbed any 
longer by the possibility of war, that 
atomic weapons are so terrible that they 
will cancel themselves out and _ that, 
accordingly, either that there will be no 
more wars at all (except small ones) 
or that the weapons of mass destruction 
would not be used in such a war... . 
No government of the United States 
could possibly act on the assumption 
that there never again will be a general 
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war, or that if there were, the com- 
batants would act with such extraordi- 
nary restraint.” 

“Another frequently used reason to 
justify inaction by the United States is 
the argument that the Russians will not 
accept any plan that would be offered 
so there is no use in offering one. This 
may be. But no official of the U. S. 
Government can say with complete cer- 
tainty what the small group of men 
who run Russia will do. There are ob- 
vious advantages to the Russians in not 
having an atomic war; it is possible that 
they might act in their own interest. 
They have before. . . . If there is even 
the smallest possibility of making an 
agreement with the Russians on the 
subject, it is the duty of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to take advantage of this pos- 
sibility. The proposition that there must 
be a lessening of tensions and a settle- 
ment of some of the major points of 
difference between Russia and the Free 
World before there can be any progress 
toward an enforced disarmament some- 
times is distorted into a slogan to block 
any move by the U. S. Government to 
seek an enforced peace. . . . It is not 
reasonable to say that every major point 
of difference between the two contend- 
ing camps must be settled simultane- 
ously with the reaching of agreement on 
the disarmament problem. These dif- 
ferences must be solved one by one. 
One of the most serious of them is the 
race for military superiority. The other 
tensions between Russia and the Free 
World would be easier to solve if they 
were not sustained by the possibility of 
using war to resolve them.” 

“But then we run into several objec- 
tions which begin to touch the real 

(Next page, please) 
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“Only the United States ... Can 


difficulty. They are not rationalizations 
such as we have just discussed; they 
are in no way rational and they go to 
the heart of the idea of an enforced 
peace. 

“These objections are: 

“1, An enforced peace would be 
wrong, it would freeze the status quo 
which in many ways is evil as, for exam- 
ple, the enslavement of the peoples of 
the Russian satellites and of Russia and 
China themselves; therefore, the whole 
idea of peace should be given up until 
such time as the Russian and Chinese 
states change their nature. 

“2. We have little confidence in the 
UN, it would be reckless to rely on the 
UN to protect the United States and 
the rest of the Free World if we all 
disarm; we are safer to rely on our own 
military might to protect ourselves. 

“3. The opposite of the previous ob- 
jection, namely: the UN would be so 
strong under any system of enforced 
peace that it would become a tyranny. 

“These three basic objections, which 
usually are made together in a package, 
do not stand up rationally. The UN can- 
not be too weak and too strong at the 
same time, nor is it sensible to judge 
a plan for enforced peace which does 
not exist. Before any one can have an 
elementary judgment whether we could 
rely on a disarmament system to pro- 
tect us, or should fear that it will tyran- 
nize us, we should know the plan.” 

“It is the fact of this slow-moving 
conservative nature of the American, as 
well as all other states, free and authori- 
tarian, that makes the U. S. Govern- 
ment, after calling for a policy of en- 
forced disarmament in eloquent and 
urgent words, fail to tell the people 
what an enforced disarmament plan 
would consist of. For the facts of an 
enforceable plan would offend pro- 
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foundly certain creeds of the American 
people-—creeds which are the strong 
points which hold the state together 
and make it militarily powerful. 

“The modern state is willing to give 
up its right to make war, but not its 
power to make it. Modern statesmen 
take readily to agreements like the 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty forever re- 
nouncing war, to the covenants to keep 
the peace and to disarm, like that of the 
League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions, and to all the other promises to 
keep the peace of which the treaty 
books are full—all of which agreements 
would have limited the sovereignty of 
the signatory states had there been any 
way of enforcing the promises.” 

“There seems to be almost no doubt 
but that the known weapons of today 
and the future may well, unless con- 
trolled, destroy the United States.” 


“We know that although it may have 
been sensible, or at least acceptable, for 
us not to have done any more than we 
did to work for an enforced peace be- 
fore the hydrogen bomb in the hands 
of the Russians became a known fact, 
it is no longer sensible or acceptable. 
And the United States is not deter- 
ministically inclined. If it becomes ob- 
vious that a present course of action is 
foolish and unless changed will do great 
damage to the country, we will, I think, 
want to change it regardless of how 
deeply imbedded in practice, creed and 
tradition the present course may be. 

“But if we are to do this we will 
want to know what we are getting in 
for. The objections to an enforced peace 
—those we have listed above: the freez- 
ing of the status quo, the UN would 
not be strong enough to enforce the 
peace, the UN would be too strong, 
and so on—these come in part from a 
proper mistrust of the unknown. It is 
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produce such a plan...” 


therefore important to break through 
the barrier and spell out for the Ametri- 
can people an enforced disarmament 
in detail. 

“Only the United States Government 
can produce such a plan. This is not 
a case where the initiative must come 
from the people.” 


“The people cannot have an opinion 
as to what they would be willing to 
do on this highly technical subject un- 
til they know the facts.” 

“Now the most important fact of all 
in such a campaign of information is 
not the destructiveness of the hydrogen 
bomb, the forthcoming ability of Rus- 
sia to make a devastating attack on the 
United States, the prospects of new 
and more destructive weapons in the 
near future, and so on. These facts must 
of course be brought home to the 
American people. But the other side of 
the problem is the more important fact 
for the U. S. Government to bring out 
—namely, what the people would have 
to accept in order to prevent the weap- 
ons from being used-—of what, that is, 
a disarmament plan would consist. It 
would be a shocker. . . . 


“The shocking part of the plan would 
be that it would have to be enforceable 
as against us as well as against Russia 
and the rest of the world. It is entirely 
clear—and let us hope always will be 
—that we have no intention of agree- 
ing to any unenforceable plan, to any 
giving up of weapons by us in reliance 
upon bare promises by the Russians or 
anyone else. Nor do we have any in- 
tention of giving up any of our weapons 
in reliance on a weak system of en- 
forcement. If we are to disarm at all 
it will be only under a system which 
will be so strong that we can count on 
it to keep Russia and all other possible 
aggressors from breaking their agree- 
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ment and starting to arm again. The 
difficulty is that such a system would 
have equal power in relation to the 
United States. 

“If the United States Government 
were to decide to push for enforced 
disarmament and determined that the 
views of the people of the country on 
the subject should be heard, it might 
put forward such a plan in a session 
of the UN Disarmament Commission. 
It would take a long time before Russia 
and the other nations could accept it, 
if ever they would. This would give 
the people of the United States, through 
their representatives in Congress and 
directly by themselves, ample opportu- 
nity to debate the plan and to decide 
whether they want to go through with 
It. 

“The advantage of such a proposal 
by the U. S. Government within the 
Disarmament Commission would be 
enormous. It should be made by our 
highest official, the President, in order 
to have the proper effect before the 
world. 

“It would do away with any feeling 
among our Allies or the neutrals that 
we are not alert to the need for con- 
trolling this terrible weapon which we 
have invented. It would make plain to 
the world that when we say in our 
speeches that we want peace we really 
mean it. It would be a heavy blow to 
the Russian peace propaganda to the 
neutrals.” 

“Whether the Russian Government 
would agree to the plan or would in- 
sist that there be a mutual trading of 
hydrogen blows and mutual destruc- 
tion no one can say. But it would be 
well in any case if the United States 
could feel that it had done everything 
within the limits of its power to prevent 


this catastrophe.” 


""" Cause of Peace 


IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE: Seven years With The United Nations by Trygve Lie. 
Macmillan, 473 pp., $6. 


In the United Nations’ Trygve Lie’s 
personal chronicle of the first seven 
years of the United Nations there 
stands revealed a statesman-historian 
of stature equalling that of the great 
Churchill. Not only has this mighty 
Norwegian made history; he knows 
how to tell its story. His prose is clear 
and clean, frank and straightforward, 
lucid and compelling, warmly humor- 
ous and human. His field is the global 
fight for peace through the United Na- 
tions that followed World War II, and 
he tells the story in all of its intimate 
details from an inside seat. 


Here is the United Nations as it 


really is! Here are the high hopes side 
by side with the harsh realities, the 
sounding victories with the futile fail- 
ures, magnificent statesmanship side 
by side with miserable politicking with 
humanity’s hopes. Here are the little 
human episodes which color history, 
and the humorous asides which some- 
times keep men talking when other- 
wise they would fight. Each page is 
filled with homely illustrations, reveal- 
ing famous men as the human beings 
they actually are. 

Very early Mr. Lie discovered the 
U.N.’s weaknesses. It could not func- 
tion where the great powers disagreed, 
and they were seldom united. All along 
the line where their respective spheres 
of influence clashed, it seemed impo- 
tent. Yet it did save Iran, and helped 
to save Greece. It aided Israel and In- 
donesia to independence, and medi- 
ated and brought to armistice the 
Arab-Israeli and India-Pakistani wars. 


In this intimate, day by day, issue 
by issue description of the first seven 
years of the U.N. it becomes evident 


that the great powers have not ade- 
quately used the great instrument of 
their own creation. The Soviet Union 
seems cynically to be sabotaging both 
its use and its growth, and to be in it 
only to hamper its effectiveness as much 
as possible. The United States con- 
tinually by-passes it. Under such cir- 
cumstances it cannot grow strong. Yet, 
it could prove to be the most effective 
instrument through which to build a 
world strong and stable enough to re- 
sist Soviet or any other aggression and 
at length bring the Soviets to terms 
with the rest. 

In 1950 Mr. Lie took to the heads 
of the great powers a personal crusade 
for peace through the United Nations 
—a ten point, twenty year program for 
peace. Though killed by the Korean 
aggression, the plan still stands as a 
superb outline of a way forward for 
the nations out of the morass of hydro- 
gen warfare into a better day. 

His ten points were as follows: 

1. Inauguration of periodic meet- 
ings of the Security Council, attended 
by foreign ministers, or heads or other 
members of governments, as provided 
by the United Nations Charter and the 
rules of procedure; together with fur- 
ther development and use of other 
United Nations machinery for nego- 
tiation, mediation and conciliation of 
international disputes. 

2. A new attempt to make progress 
towards establishing an international 
control system for atomic energy that 
will be effective in preventing its use 
for war and promoting its use for 
peaceful purposes. 

3. A new approach to the problem 
of bringing the armaments race under 
control, not only in the field of atomic 
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weapons, but in other weapons of mass 
destruction and in conventional arma- 
ments. 

4. A renewal of serious efforts to 
reach agreement on the armed forces 
to be made available under the Char- 
ter to the Security Council for the en- 
forcement of its decisions. 

5. Acceptance and application of the 
principle that it is wise and right to 
proceed as rapidly as possible towards 
universality of membership. 

6. A sound and active program of 
technical assistance for economic de- 
velopment and encouragement of 
broad scale capital investment, using 
all appropriate private, governmental 
and intergovernmental resources. 

7. More vigorous use by all Member 
Governments of the Specialized Agen- 
cies of the United Nations to promote, 
in the words of the Charter, “higher 
standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social 
progress.” 

8. Vigorous and continued develop- 
ment of the work of the United Na- 
tions for wider observance and respect 
for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms throughout the world. 

9. Use of the United Nations to pro- 
mote, by peaceful means instead of by 
force, the advancement of dependent, 
colonial or semi-colonial peoples, to- 
wards a place of equality in the world. 

10. Active and systematic use of all 
the powers of the Charter and all the 
machinery of the United Nations to 
speed up the development of interna- 
tional law towards an eventual enforce- 
able world law for a universal world 
society. 

Were our country to get whole- 
heartedly behind such a program, the 
United Nations would become as 
though transformed, and I believe the 
Soviets would find themselves com- 
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pelled by world opinion to cooperate 
in the strengthening process. 

The former Secretary General is 
strongly in favor of the calling of a 
Review Conference in 1955 to consider 
ways and means of strengthening the 
Charter. At the very least, he says, 
this can be a vastly beneficial educa- 
tional experience for the people of the 
world, in which they see where and 
why the U.N. has failed, and what 
must be done to give it the strength 
and power it needs. Even though such 
power cannot now be given, because of 
Soviet refusal to ratify changes, still it 
will be an opportunity to clarify our 
problems and set forth ultimate objec- 
tives. And Soviet intransigence may 
well expose their real intentions to the 
on-looking world. As Mr. Lie com- 
ments, regarding a possible Review 
Conference, “It is . . . most unfortu- 
nate that the Soviet Union and its al- 
lies have already declared in advance 
(1953) that they are unwilling to ac- 
cept any changes. They have even ob- 
jected to the collecting of document- 
ary evidence and a presentation of a 
study of the Charter’s history. If that 
entirely negative position is maintained 
to the end, then the world will have 
sad proof that the original adherence 
of these countries to the United Na- 
tions Organization was only a matter 
of political expediency of the moment, 
lacking in any continuing sense of re- 
sponsibility to the needs of a growing 
world community.” 

All told, this is a perfectly magnifi- 
cent book, superbly written, full of the 
excitement and suspense of the great- 
est drama of the ages—through which 
we are today living—man’s battle to 
survive against the horrors of hydrogen 
warfare. Every world citizen, and we 
are all now such, owes it to himself 
and to his fellowmen, to read it and 
take its insights and proposals to heart. 
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Methodist Crusade ‘ 


by Charles F. Boss, Jr. 


Dr. Boss is executive secretary of the Board 
of World Peace, The Methodist Church. 


The Methodist Church is on a Cru- 
sade for World Order. Throughout the 
churches, new emphasis will be placed 
on the international situation and world 
peace. The Crusade will be under the 
leadership of the Council of Bishops. 


We conceive of the Crusade as a 
spiritual movement of the church which 
could open the way for a new flood 
tide of moral and spiritual power; a 
movement designed to influence the 
church and to affect the nation and 
increase the support for United Na- 
tions policies and action leading to 
world peace. 


HISTORY OF THE CRUSADE 


In a General Conference meeting in 
San Francisco in 1952, a resolution 
placed the Crusade under the leader- 
ship of the Council of Bishops. 

In December, 1953, the Council of 
Bishops met in Atlanta, Georgia, 
adopted four objectives, and mapped 
a general plan of action. The objectives 
are: (1) The Meaning of Peace, (2) 
The United Nations, (3) Disarmament, 
(4) UN Charter Review. 

These objectives were then consid- 
ered in the light of what each General 
Board or Agency of the Methodist 
Church might do for the Crusade. At 
a meeting in Chicago in April 1954 
provision was made for integrating the 
Crusade into the ongoing programs of 
the Board of World Peace, the Board 
of Missions, the Board of Lay Activities, 
The Women’s Division of Christian So- 
cial Relations, the National Council of 


Methodist Youth, the Commission on 
Public Relations and Methodist Infor- 
mation, the Radio and Film Commis- 
sion, etc. 


BISHOPS MEET AT UN 


A three day meeting of the Council 
of Bishops at the United Nations was 
a significant event in the life of the 
church and gave impetus to the Cru- 
sade. Top men of the UN, including 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold, 
set up the program and spoke to the 
bishops. 

The Board of World Peace convened 
and conducted two important regional 
meetings of three days each composed of 
chairmen and members of annual con- 
ference boards and district secretaries 
of world peace. The first at Evanston, 
Illinois, began the Monday after the 
World Council of Churches Assembly. 
The second regional meeting was held 
at Lake Junaluska, North Carolina, in 
September. 


A moving picture was prepared by 
the Board of World Peace with the co- 
operation of the Radio and Film Com- 
mission and a professional studio. The 
President of the National Council of 
Methodist Youth and one other of its 
members interviewed Bishop Oxnam 
about the Crusade. Copies of this movie 
were made available ot the churches at 
$45.00 each, and other copies were 
placed in the Methodist Publishing 
House Depositories for rental at $3.50 
per showing. A film-strip entitled, WE 
SEEK PEACE, 15 minutes, with re- 
cording which deals with the Crusade 
themes and expresses Methodism’s con- 
cer for peace, ready January 1, 1955, 
at $6.00 each; or rental for $2.50. 
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PLOWSHARES AND PRUNING HOOKS 


Church publications, such as_ the 
Christian Advocate, are carrying a series 
of articles on the objectives of the 
Crusade and related subjects. The 
World Outlook, published by the Board 
of Missions, has a series of outstanding 
articles in the December issue. Other 
church papares are also carrying mes- 
sages on the objectives of the Crusade. 
Curriculum editors have included new 
materials on world order and world 
peace. 

Under the direction of Bishop Ox- 
nam, who has written the introduction, 
a booklet of three chapters, Plowshares 
and Pruning Hooks, is being prepared 
for distribution beginning November 22 
at 50 cents a copy. The chapters on 
The Meaning of Peace, The United 
Nations, and Disarmament have been 
prepared, respectively, by Drs. Ralph 
W. Sockman, Walter W. Van Kirk and 
O. Frederick Nolde. A brief guide to 
the study of this booklet is available 
at 10¢ per copy. 

The Methodist Peace Courier, offi- 
cial monthly publication of the Board 
of World Peace, outlines methods, re- 
sources and suggested projects. The 
Courier will be a chief factor in keeping 
before the churches recommendations 
for action which, it is hoped, will make 
the Crusade an effective influence in 
national and international policy. 


THE CRUSADE IN 
THE CHURCHES 


From November 22-24, 1954, the 577 
District Superintendents of our 42,000 
churches will meet in Chicago. Some 
three or four hours of the program will 
be used to acquaint them with the ob- 
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jectives and plans of the Crusade. The 
Council of Bishops will meet the week 
before and will attend, as will the ex- 
ecutive secretaries of the boards and 
agencies. 

During December and January, prob- 
ably the largest number of meetings of 
pastors, laymen, women, youth, and 
other peace leaders of the various dis- 
tricts will convene to consider further 
implications of the Crusade. These 
meetings will precede a nation-wide 
emphasis on Crusade objectives in 
Tebruary. 

The Council of Bishops has invited 
all Methodist pastors (numbering ap- 
proximately 22,000) to preach the first 
Sunday in February on The Meaning of 
Peace, the second Sunday on The 
United Nations, and the third Sunday 
on Universal Disarmament. Special 
study groups are also suggested with 
regard to Charter Review and Revi- 
sion. An interpretive pamphlet on The 
Preaching of Peace, by Bishop Francis 
Gerald Ensley, has been published as 
an aid to preaching and is being sent 
to the ministers only. 


In addition to the above, it is hoped 
that, on a week night following each of 
the special Sunday services on the ob- 
jectives of the Crusade, lay leaders will 
assemble in the churches to study and 
discuss the objectives and what may be 
done about them. 


Tentatively, we are considering call- 
ing our entire church to register in sup- 
port of several of the most important 
principles adopted by the church, in a 
petition to the government and _par- 
ticularly to the President and the U. S. 
Senate. Should this be done, we believe 
a million persons might like to sign. 

Reprinted from World Alliance News 
Letter, November 1954. 
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UNETAP FACES, 


by James D. Calderwood, Associate Professor Economics, Ohio State 
weniiiedd Assistant to Field Director, COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


WHAT IS UNETAP? 


UNETAP stands for the United Na- 
tions Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program. 


It is the program, now in its fifth 
year, under which the United Nations 
mobilizes the technical resources of the 
member nations to wage war on pov- 
erty, disease, hunger, and illiteracy in 
the economically underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 


An estimated 1% billion people— 
about two-thirds of the population of 
the world—live in underdeveloped 
areas. Most of these people are, by 
Western standards, inadequately sup- 
plied with even the basic necessities of 
life. They are poor because they can- 
not produce more, and they cannot 
produce more because they are sick 
and illiterate, because they lack the 
technical knowledge and the _ tools 
needed for production, and because the 
existing social and economic environ- 
ment is unfavorable. 


The United Nations and its Special- 
ized Ag orld Health Or- 
ganization (WHO), the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO), the In- 
ternational Labor Organization (ILO), 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), and others—are trying to 
help these people to help themselves 
and one another by transmitting to 
them some of the accumulated tech- 
nical skills of mankind so that they 
can make better use of their resources. 
Doctors and nurses, teachers, social wel- 
fare workers, agronomists, statisticians, 


and engineers are being sent to the 
under-developed areas. People from 
these areas are going abroad to study 
and acquire new skills. 

Specific examples, chosen at random 
from hundreds, dramatize this work. 

In Greece, under the direction of 
WHO, the people have been virtually 
freed from the scourge of malaria. 

In Thailand, half a million people 
have been treated for yaws by WHO 
teams. 

In Iran, FAO agricultural experts are 
helping the farmers to improve cotton 
production and ILO experts are train- 
ing foremen in the textile industry. 

In Libya, vocational schools have 
been established by the ILO to train 
technicians in industrial, commercial, 
and administrative procedures. 

In Mexico, and Egypt, with the help 
of UNESCO, fundamental education 
centers are operating. Teams of young 
men and women from 20 Latin Ameri- 
can and 6 Arab countries are being 
trained as teachers. 


WHY IS THERE A CRISIS 
IN UNETAP TODAY? 


UNETAP is financed by voluntary 


_ contributions from the member _na- 


tions. Each year a “pledging confer- 
ence” is held at which the nations 
pledge their contribution for the com- 
ing year. 

For the first 18 months of UNETAP 
(July ist, 1950 to December 31st, 
1951), 54 nations pledged $20 million. 
For 1952, 65 nations pledged $17.3 mil- 
lion. For 1953, 69 nations pledged $21.3 
million. For 1954, 73 nations (12 of 
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whom were not even members of the 
UN) pledged $25.3 million. Although 
the United States is the largest indi- 
vidual contributor, the countries that 
are being helped are themselves in the 
aggregate putting twice the amount they 
are receiving in international aid into 
the program. Thus the UN is helping 
those who are helping themselves and 
each other. 

Last August, Congress appropriated 
only enough money ($9.9 million) for 
the U. S. to cover the commitment it 
had made for the balance of 1954, 
although the President had requested 
an additional $9 million for the first 
part of 1955. The appropriations act 
contained the following proviso: 

“that no commitment for the calen- 
dar year 1955 or thereafter shall be 
pledged on behalf of the United States 
until the Congress appropriates for said 
purpose.” 

The United States plays a leading 
financial role in UNETAP and other 
countries follow our lead. In spite of 
the expressed intention of some smaller 
countries to increase their contributions 
for 1955, UNETAP will be hamstrung 
for lack of funds after January Ist. 
Congress may eventually appropriate 
money for our contribution but in the 
meantime projects will have to be sus- 
pended or canceled, staff will have to 
be dismissed; then the program will 
have to be rebuilt later. This is all the 
more serious when it is known that the 
present projects have been developed 
by the painful efforts of the people 
themselves and their abandonment 
would leave disillusionment and dis- 
content in their wake. 


WHY IS UNETAP IMPORTANT? 


UNETAP is important ECONOMI- 
CALLY because it can help promote 
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expanding world production, trade and 
investment and bring to the people of 
the world the living standards which 
modern technology makes possible. 

UNETAP is important SOCIALLY 
because its programs increase the capac- 
ities of the people in underdeveloped 
countries for self-help and deals with 
social problems which if unmet become 
the source of discontent and political 
instability. 

UNETAP is important POLITI- 
CALLY because the poverty of the un- 
der-developed countries, combined with 
their growing nationalism, makes an 
explosive combination. The cold war 
today is fundamentally a battle for 
men’s minds and an appreciation of the 
problems of under-developed nations, 
together with a willingness to help 
them, can strengthen democratic be- 
liefs and practices among millions of 
Asians, Africans, and Latin Americans. 


UNETAP is important MORALLY 
because the citizens of the advanced 
countries are less and less willing to see 
millions of their fellow human beings 
live in such depressed circumstances. 
At the heart of the beliefs of the world’s 
great religions is the principle that each 
individual has a responsibility for the 
well-being of his fellow men. 


THE BASIC ISSUE 


It is unthinkable that the United 
States, on whose initiative UNETAP 
was started and which has up to this 
point offered leadership, should now 
forfeit it. UNETAP has captured the 
imagination of the free world. In the 
long run UNETAP can be a more 
potent force in human affairs than mili- 
tary power. Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower have both supported this 
program. It is now threatened with 
collapse unless there is Congressional 
action on appropriations at the EARLI- 
EST POSSIBLE MOMENT. At the 
pledging conference on Nov. 26th, the 
U. S. explained that the President is 
prepared to ask Congress for funds. 


: 


DISARMAMENT AT, 


The Ninth General Assembly of the 
United Nations unanimously adopted 
the resolution on disarmament. In the 
course of debate areas of agreement and 
of disagreement between the USSR 
and the Western powers were clarified. 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT: 


1) that there shall be a major re- 
duction of conventional armaments and 
armed forces; 


(2) that atomic and other weapons 
of mass destruction shall be prohibited; 

(3) that armaments and military 
budgets shall be reduced from 1953 
levels; 


(4) that disarmament must proceed 
by stages with a partial reduction in 
conventional arms and armed forces 
preceding the prohibition of atomic 
weapons; 

(5) that there shall be a veto-free 
control organ; 

(6) that international inspection shall 
be permanent and continuous; 

(7) that violations that are not cor- 
rected must be referred to the Security 
Council for action; 

(8) that the right of veto in the Se- 
curity Council may be used; 

(9) that the whole disarmament plan 
must be set out in a single convention 
which must be submitted at some point 
to a world-wide disarmament confer- 
ence of U.N. members and non-mem- 
bers; 


(10) that the loss of some national — 


sovereignty is involved in an effective 
disarmament program. 


AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT: 


(1) to what extent conventional 
armaments and armed forces shall be 
reduced; 

(2) the means by which atomic en- 
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ergy shall be controlled; 

(3) the timing of the creation of the 
control organ and the positioning of 
its inspectors; 

(4) the amount of authority to be 
given the control organ to enforce com- 
pliance; 

(5) the degree of freedom of access 
to be given the inspectors. 

The rapprochement between the So- 
viet Union and the Western powers 
achieved during this Assembly has 
tended to confine disarmament pro- 
posals within certain limits. The differ- 
ences remaining between the USSR and 
major non-Soviet nations define the 
area for negotiations. It seems unlikely 
that the U.N. Disarmament Sub-Com- 
mittee can now consider proposals 
weaker than those already outlined by 
the Russians, or stronger than those al- 
ready outlined by the United States. 

All the disarmament proposals put 
forward so far by any of the nations 
principally concerned are designed to 
be applicable under the present U.N. 
Charter. Disarmament enforcement 
measures calling for elimination of the 
veto in this regard, or for a change in 
the means of providing the U.N. with 
security forces, or for the application of 
regulations to the individual would re- 
quire Charter amendment. 

Although the resolution adopted 
might be interpreted to permit discus- 
sion of such measures, an attempt now 
on the part of the Western powers to 
introduce them would almost certainly 
cause the Soviet Union to break off 
negotiations. The introduction of fur- 
ther proposals having that result would 
be most unpopular with the other mem- 
bers of the U.N., who now await the 
resolution of the remaining (serious, 
but defined) differences between the 
major nations. 

To some extent the remaining dis- 
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agreements represent differences in de- 
gree rather than in kind. Neither side 
proposes reduction of conventional 
armaments and armed forces to levels 
required for internal order. The West 
would reduce to prescribed ceilings. 
The Soviet Union would make a per- 
centage cut. Both expect sufficient forces 
to remain for national and collective 
defense. 


The Soviet Union would permit the 
control organ to inspect, report viola- 
tions, and recommend their corrections 
to national governments and the Se- 
curity Council. The West would give 
the control organ the power to order 
plants closed which violated the regu- 
lation and to halt the supply of nuclear 
materials to violating nations. Both 
agree that refusal to comply with rec- 
ommendations on the one hand, or or- 
ders and some sanctions on the other, 
will have to be reported to the Security 
Council which alone can then act. 


Since even the West does not antici- 
pate police or armed forces for the con- 
trol organ under its command, viola- 
tions under either plan are apt to be- 
come the business of the Security Coun- 
cil unless the breach of regulations is 
inadvertent. In both plans punishment 
can only be executed on nation states 
and by the Security Council. In both 
plans collective action by contingents 
of national armed forces is the only 
ultimate recourse. Under either plan 
determined and _ persistent violations 
can only result in a complete break- 
down of the disarmament program at 
best, or at worst in the outbreak of 
World War III. 


Some member nations during the As- 
sembly debate urged the major powers 
to waive their right to the Security 
Council veto over disarmament enforce- 
ment in the disarmament convention it- 
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self. Even if any of the Big Five were 
willing to do so, the right, as a right, 
would remain legally and some major 
nation might find the provocation and 
the excuse to exercise it. 

The prevailing philosophy among 
U.N. delegates is that any, and every, 
step toward disarmament will increase 
confidence and reduce tensions between 
nations. No misgivings are expressed as 
to the outcome if the confidence thus 
created should turn out to have been 
misplaced at some delicate and most 
dangerous stage of the program. 

The course of recent events on this 
issue poses the problem of how truly 
effective disarmament proposals can 
now be put forward without breaking 
off the promising coming negotiations. 


Excerpts from conversation on “Person 
to Person,’ October 26, 1954 between 
Harold Smith and Anthony Eden 


Smith: If you had to make one pre- 
diction about life on this planet in the 
year 2,000 AD, what would you pre- 
dict? 

Eden: “2,000 AD—well I suppose 
bluntly that the interval between now 
and then we shall either unite or de- 
stroy ourselves, that is to say, either the 
world will reach, I trust, agreement or 
by force some general rule of law, or 
else with these terrible instruments that 
science puts in our hands mankind may 
commit the supreme folly of destroying 
itself. It seems to me the issue this cen- 
tury will decide. ... 

Smith: “Which of these two fates, if 
you had to make a choice, will you feel 
will happen?” 

Eden: “IT believe in the first, not only 
because I am an optimist, but because 
I believe that man can grow up to his 
political responsibilities.” 
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Resolution 

On Disarmament 

by the Ninth General 
Assembly of the U.N. 


A. 

The General Assembly, 

Reaffirming the responsibility of the 
United Nations for seeking a solution 
of the disarmament problem, 

Conscious that the continuing devel- 
opment of armaments increases the ur- 
gency of the need for such a solution, 

Having considered the fourth report 
of the Disarmament Commission of 29 
July 1954 (DC/53 and DC/55) and 
the documents annexed thereto, and the 
Soviet draft resolution (A/C.1/750) 
concerning the conclusions of an inter- 
national convention (treaty) on the re- 
duction of armaments and the prohibi- 
tion of atomic, hydrogen and other 
weapons of mass destruction, 

1. Concludes that a further effort 
should be made to reach agreement on 
comprehensive and co-ordinated pro- 
posals to be embodied in a draft inter- 
national disarmament convention pro- 
viding for: 

(a) The regulation, limitation and 
major reduction of all armed forces and 
all conventional armaments; 

(b) The total prohibition of the use 
and manufacture of nuclear weapons 
and weapons of mass destruction of 
every type, together with the conver- 
sion of existing stocks of nuclear weap- 
ons for peaceful purposes; 

(c) The establishment of effective in- 
ternational control, through a control 
organ with rights, powers and functions 
adequate to guarantee the effective ob- 
servance of the agreed reductions of all 
armaments and armed forces and the 
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prohibition of nuclear and other weap- 
ons of mass destruction, and to ensure 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only; 

The whole programme to be such 
that no State would have cause to fear 
that its security was endangered; 

2. Requests the Disarmament Com- 
mission to seek an acceptable solution 
of the disarmament problem, taking 
into account the various proposals re- 
ferred to in the preamble of the 
present resolution and any other pro- 
posals within the Commission’s terms 
of reference; 

3. Suggests that the Disarmament 
Commission reconvene the Sub-Com- 
mittee established in accordance with 
paragraphs 6 and 7 of the General As- 
sembly resolution 71 5 (VIII) of 28 
November 1953; 

4. Requests the Disarmament Com- 
mission to report to the Security Coun- 
cil and to the General Assembly as soon 
as sufficient progress has been made. 


B 


The General Assembly 

1. Refers to the Disarmament Com- 
mission for appropriate consideration 
the draft resolution of India contained 
in document A/C.1/L.100/Rev.1; 

2. Decides also to transmit to the Dis- 
armament Commission for its informa- 
tion the records of the meetings of the 
First Committee at which this draft 
resolution was discussed. 
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The General Assembly 

1. Refers to the Disarmament Com- 
mission for its consideration the joint 
draft resolution submitted by Australia 
and the Philippines contained in docu- 
ment A/C.1/L.101 /Rev.1; 

2. Decides to transmit to the Dis- 
armament Commission for its informa- 
tion the records of the meetings of the 
First Committee at which items 20 and 
68 of the agenda of the ninth session 
of the General Assembly were consid- 
ered, 
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The following is reprinted from the October, 1954 issue of 


“Catholic Men,” monthly publication of the National Council of 
Catholic Men. The author is John Cornelius Hayes, Professor of Law 
at Loyola University, Chicago, and Chairman of the NCCM Special 
Committee on UN Charter Revision. 


1. What is the attitude of the United 
States toward the UN? 


A. The Executive Department: (1) 
President Eisenhower has said that the 
United States is “committed irrevocably 
to the support of the United Nations” 
and “will remain steadfast in its sup- 
port.” “The United Nations, admittedly 
still in a state of evolution, means much 
to the United States... and... de- 
serves our continued and firm support.” 


(2) Secretary of State Dulles has 


said: “The United Nations as it is, is 


better than no United Nations at all.” 

B. The Senate: A Senate resolution 
of 1948 declared that it is “the policy 
of the United States to achieve inter- 
national peace and security through the 
United Nations.” 

C. The American public: A 1953 
public opinion report of the Conference 
Group of U. S. National Organization 
on the United Nations described the 
general attitude of the American public 
as one of indifference; the people are 
neither in outright opposition nor in 
articulate support. It appears that de- 
spite a rising tide of criticism there is a 
large reservoir of general good will to- 
ward the United Nations. 


2. What is the attitude of the Catho- 
lic Church toward the UN? 


Pope Pius XII has spoken of the 
nceessity of an international organiza- 
tion (juridical institution), and has 
spoken of an intrinsic law of develop- 
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ment toward a higher community of 
men, willed by the Creator and rooted 
in the unity of the common origin, na- 
ture and final end of men. But he has 
not specifically identified that interna- 
tional organization with the United Na- 
tions. 

Although he has referred to “the in- 
stitution of a community of nations, 
which today has been partly realized but 
which is striving to be established and 
consolidated upon a higher and more 
perfect level . . . ,” he has added that 
“the superior juridical unity of nations 
still is to be created.” 

It is also noted that he has spoken 
well of and contributed money to the 
work of some of the specialized agen- 
cies. 

Monsignor Harry C. Koenig, an au- 
thority on papal peace utterances, thinks 
that the generic remarks of Pope Pius 
XII apply specifically to the United 
Nations, whereas the noted columnist, 
Father James M. Gillis, C.S.P., thinks 
they do not. 


3. What is the attitude of American 
Catholics toward the UN? 


Here is what some of them have 
said: 

A. The Catholic Bishops of the 
United States in their 1945 annual mes- 
sage said: “The Charter . . . does not 
provide for a sound, institutional organ- 
ization of the international society . . . 
Nevertheless, our country acted wisely 
in deciding to participate in this world 

(Next page, please ) 
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organization. It is better than world 
chaos.” In addition, the Bishops note 
that the Charter may be improved in 
the future through the Charter Review 
Conference (on the U.N. agenda for 
1955). 

B. Chicago’s Cardinal Stritch, chair- 
man of the Bishops’ Committee on the 
Papal Peace Plan, said late in 1953: 
“Attempts have been made to obtain 
an international society under law, but 
the present organization is only a start.” 

C. The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference (composed of the Bishops 
of the United States) in 1946 estab- 
lished an Office for United Nations 
Affairs in New York. 


D. Both the National Council of 
Catholic Men and the National Council 
of Catholic Women have adopted reso- 


lutions encouraging efforts to improve 


the United Nations through the antici- 
pated Charter Review Conference. 

E. The Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace, through its sub-com- 
mittee on Juridical Institutions, said in 
April, 1954, that world peace, based on 
the administration of justice according 
to natural moral principles formulated 
into international law by an interna- 
tional juridical institution, could best 
be obtained by strengthening the United 
Nations through its own amendment 
processes. 


ELECTION 


In spite of the fury of campaign ora- 
tory, it can be safely predicted that the 
passage of congressional control from 
Republican to Democratic hands will 
not greatly affect the composition, poli- 
cies, or staff of either the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee or the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Both of these committees have a long 
tradition of bi-partisan cooperation. 
Both of them rely heavily upon the ad- 
vice and special information of the 
State Department. Both of them have 
permanent staffs which have survived 
changes in chairmanships and changes 
in party majorities. 

This is a fact which sometimes has 
been learned only with difficulty. When 
the 83rd Congress first convened, the 
new Republican majority decided to 
take drastic steps in the direction of al- 
tering previous policy. They marched 
up the hill with the famous resolution 
to repudiate Yalta. But after a week of 
drafting and of confronting realities, 
they marched right down the hill again. 

Foreign policy must, of necessity, be 
continuous, and must necessarily place 


IMPACT— 


national interests above party interest. 


In general the members of both the 
Senate and House Committees have 
been moderate and cooperative. A 
change of one or two members will not 
cause an alteration in policy. Senator 
Alexander Wiley (R., Wisc.), who has 
been less than a strongly partisan Re- 
publican, will be succeeded by Senator 
Walter F. George (D., Ga.), who has 
not been a very partisan Democrat. On 
the House side, Rep. Robert Chiperfield 
(R., Ill.), who has personally been an 
isolationist, will be succeeded by Rep. 
James P. Richards (D., S. C.), who is 
accustomed to working closely with the 
State Department. 


In all probability, the Senate Sub- 
Committee on United Nations Charter 
Review will be given an extension. A 
dozen additional staff studies are in 
various phases of preparation, and hear- 
ings will probably be resumed. 


The greatest blow to the effectiveness 
of the Sub-Committee was the defeat of 
Sen. Guy Gillette, (D., Iowa), who was 
the sponsor of the resolution which cre- 
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WASHINGTON (Concluded) 


ated it and leading supporter of U.N. 
Charter Review. His absence from the 
Senate will have an effect upon the final 
report of the Sub-Committee and might 
also tend to limit its activities in the 
months ahead. 


Secretary Dulles might welcome the 
change-over. Sen. William F. Know- 
land (R., Cal.), the Republican ma- 
jority leader, has in recent months been 
his most vocal critic, and Secretary 
Dulles could understandably permit 
himself a small sigh of relief when Sen. 
Knowland becomes the minority rather 
than majority leader. 


Both Secretary Dulles and President 


Eisenhower lost no time recently in 
quickly repudiating Sen. Knowland’s 
assertion that a full scale review of cur- 
rent foreign policy is made necessary by 
the “clear and present danger” that the 
United States might be lulled into the 
acceptance of “co-existence” with the 
Communist world. 


Sen. Knowland has also called for a 
break in diplomatic relations with the 
Russians. 


The basis of the Senator’s philosophy 
is his belief that time is working against 
the West, and that the U. S. might, 
therefore, be entrapped into its own ul- 
timate destruction by Soviet talk of “co- 
existence.” 


He has not spoken in so many words 
of “preventive war,” but this could be 
a logical deduction from his statements. 

The Eisenhower Administration, on 
the other hand, has indicated that, 
while clearly not relaxing its vigilance, 
it is welcoming moves toward world 
peace. Secretary of Defense Wilson 
stated: 

“If the Russians are getting more 
realistic about the problem and not try- 
ing to beat up the world, I don’t think 
any of us should.” 

Meanwhile, at the United Nations, 
the U. S. has made an offer to allot 220 
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pounds of fissionable material to the 
Atoms for Peace program. This was a 
dramatic indication to all the nations 
of the world that the U. S. is using 
deeds rather than words in its efforts to 
create a situation of lasting peace, 
whether it is called a “peaceful co-ex- 
istence” or, as Pres. Eisenhower pre- 
fers, a “modus vivendi.” 


NOTES FROM NATIONAL 


More than 300 attended a successful 
fund raising dinner, the first of its kind 
in the Los Angeles Area, on November 
9. Oscar Hammerstein II was dinner 
chairman and master of ceremonies. 
Speakers included Elmo Roper, Pub- 
lic Opinion Analyst, Leo Cherne, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Research Institute of 
America, Inc., Stephen Chadwick, Sr., 
former National Commander, Ameri- 
can Legion, Luther Carr, former Presi- 


dent of UWF of California. 


BRICKER RESOLUTION— 
THIRD ROUND 


Senator John Bricker (R., Ohio) has 
reiterated since the elections on Novem- 
ber 2, that he intends to re-introduce 
another Bricker resolution as soon as 
the 84th Congress convenes in January 
1955. From other quarters there is evi- 
dence of preparatory activity to de- 
velop support for the resolution. UWF 
has issued and made available a compre- 
hensive public affairs report on the 
Bricker resolution which is available 
upon request at 5¢ a copy. 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


THROUGH 
WORLD ORDER LIBRARY, Inc. 


2 Educational, non-profit book review re- 
¥ print service and mail-order book shop 
¥ on world affairs and order. 


130 Brattle Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 4 
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DISARMAMENT TRAPS, 


Reprinted from the NEW YORK TIMES of October 20, 1954 


In a laudable effort to continue the 
disarmament discussions on the chance 
that Soviet Russia might yet join in 
banishing the specter of atomic war the 
Western Powers have now embarked on 
the road of concessions to Soviet de- 
mands to a point which seems to call 
for warning signs of dangers ahead. The 
whole subject is so technical and com- 
plex and so covered with verbiage and 
diplomatic double-talk that it is some- 
times difficult to visualize just how far 
they have already gone along that road. 

As reiterated yesterday by the Ameri- 
can delegate to the United Nations, Mr. 
Wadsworth, the general suspicion per- 
sists that the Soviets assume their new- 
ly conciliatory disarmament stand only 
to cover up their plans for world con- 
quest. Despite this the Western Powers 
have already abandoned some of the 
principal safeguards against an atomic 
surprise attack incorporated in the Ba- 
ruch Plan and endorsed by the United 
Nations. 

They have dropped the idea of in- 
ternational ownership and operation of 
all atomic facilities and the automatic 
and vetoless punishment of violations. 
They have assented to a control and in- 
spection agency which would in the 
main function under the Security Coun- 
cil, where the Soviets have a veto, and 
would leave practical action against vio- 
lations to measures of self-defense by 
the individual states acting with or with- 
out Assembly sanction, although the 
United States still seeks to give this 
agency powers of preliminary sanctions. 
Last but not least they have agreed not 


to use their atomic weapons except in 
defense against aggression. 

What this means is that the Soviets 
are well on the way toward stripping 
the West of its most potent defense 
weapon and deterrent to war while re- 
taining a free hand }ehind a leaky ‘con- 
trol and enforcement system to build 
up their own atomic arsenal. Since they 
can count on the West to keep its pledge 
against using atomic weapons except in 
self-defense, they would be assured of a 
jump on us, and their constant charges 
of American “aggression” against China 
would be an ever-ready pretext for this. 
With this much achieved they now seek 
to perpetuate their superiority in con- 
ventional armament based on their tre- 
mendous manpower resources, and the 
West is again willing to accommodate 
them. 

In any case, the Western Powers have 
agreed to eliminate from their resolu- 
tion the demand for a major “balanced” 
reduction of all armed forces and arma- 
ments. Mr. Vishinsky clearly recognized 
in his speeches that this little word of 
“balanced” reduction involves the 
whole question of a balance of power 
in the world, on which depends peace. 
The Western delegates seem to be 
equally aware of this and seek safety in 
a vaguer formula. But it is evident that 
in objecting to a “balanced” armament 
reduction the Soviets really seek to 
preserve the present imbalance of pow- 
er in their favor, which the West still 
seeks to correct, and any concession to 
them on that score could lead the West 
into quicksands. 
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BLUEPRINT PROGRESS REPORT 


Interest in putting “Blueprint for 
Achievement” into effect is still high. 
These statistics tell the story. 


Total Chapters Reporting ...... 140 

Planning Meeting held ......... 55 

Membership Charter Review Dis- 
cussions held, being held, or 


Participated in UN Week celebra- 
Fund Raising dinner or other fi- 
nance event planned for ..... 52 
Charter Review Workshop or 
meeting planned ............ 35 


Information kit project planned for 17 


Honor Roll of State Branches (all 
chapters reporting) : 


Florida Washington 

Iowa Tennessee 
Central Atlantic New Jersey 
Minnesota Mid-Lakes Region 


Honorable Mention (Branches in 
which a high percentage of chapters 
have reported) : 

New England Region 
California 


New York 
Pennsylvania 


Honor Roll of Chapters sending in 
complete reports for September through 
November: 

Wissahickon Valley Chapter, Phila- 

delphia Area, Pennsylvania 

Moristown Chapter, Philadelphia 

area, Pennsylvania 

Muscatine County Chapter, lowa 


UWF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 


“WHEREAS, United Nations’ pro- 
grams of technical assistance have been 
of great value to the United States in 
winning the good will of people in less 
developed areas; and 

“WHEREAS, technical assistance 
programs enable the less developed 
areas to improve their standard of liv- 
ing and to become more truly inde- 
pendent, and 

“WHEREAS, technical assistance un- 
der United Nations auspices has proven 
itself a most productive form of foreign 
aid per dollar of United States expendi- 
tures; and 

“WHEREAS, the last Congress failed 
to appropriate the sum which had pre- 
5 been authorized for this purpose; 
an 

“WHEREAS, as a result of this ac- 
tion there are no funds available for 
continuance of United States partici- 
pation in such programs after the end 
of this calendar year; and 

“WHEREAS, the failure of the 
United States to cooperate at the ap- 
propriate time with other nations in 
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these projects will be a serious blow to 
national prestige, and 

“WHEREAS, it can be expected that 
delegations from countries behind the 
Iron Curtain will exploit such United 
States failure; 

“NOW THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED: that United World Federal- 
ists, Inc., urges that when Congress 
again meets it make appropriations for 
UN Technical Assistance the first order 
of business and that sufficient funds be 
voted to enable the United Nations to 
continue an effective technical assist- 
ance program, and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
that the Congress adopt ways and means 
of placing United States support of 
such programs on a regular basis so 
that our delegates to the United Na- 
tions will be enabled to participate 
effectively in pledging sessions, and so 
that our contributions and our fair share 
will be timely and commensurate with 
the great value of these programs to 
United States foreign relations and to 
world peace.” 
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HOW 


to give the 


Grenville 
Clark 


says: 


rmited Nations 


the Limited 


Dublin, 
New Hampshire 


"How to Give the U.N. 
War”? brochures. Order from National—5 cents each. 
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66, have just finished reading this pamphlet 
and cannot refrain from expressing my strong 
feeling of admiration and approval. I do believe 
. it to be a splendid piece of work,—well written, 
clear and inspiring. 


I am more encouraged by it than by any- 


thing that has ever come from U.W.F. I hope it 
will be widely circulated and believe it can have 
an important effect. by 


the Limited Power to Prevent 
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